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ADtfcourfe of the Rule of theDecreafe of the Height 

of the Mercury in the Barometer ', according as 

Places are elevated above the Surface of the Earthy 

with an Attempt to dif cover the true Reafon of the 

Rifing and Falling of the Mercury, upon change of 

of Weather* 

By EM H ALLEY. 

H E Elaftick Property of the Air has been long 
fmce made 0114 by Experiments before the R. Socie- 
ty and elfewhere ; and the Refiftance of its Spring is found 
to be nearly equal to the Weight or Force that comprefTes it; 
as alfo, that the Spaces the fame Air occupies, under dif- 
fering Preffurcsare reciprocally as thofe PrelTures: it has been 
fhown likewife by undoubted Experiment, that the Spe- 
ciiick Gravity of the ^> near the Earth's Surface, to that 
of Water, was once as 1 to 840, again as 1 to 852, and a 
third time, in a very large Veflel holding ten Gallons, as 1 
to 860 ; all which, confidering the Difficulty of the Expe- 
riment agree well enough, the Mercury Handing at all thole 
times about 29 Inches f ; but by reafon 'twas Summer Wea- 
ther, andconfequently the Air rarified when all theie were 
tried, we may without fenfible Error lay in round Num- 
bers, that the Barometer Handing at 30 Inches ', and in a 
•mean ftate of Heat and Cold, the fpecifick Gravity of the 
Jlr to Water, is as 1 to 800 : By the like Trials the Weight 
oi Mercury to Water, is as 13= to 1, or very near it 5 lb that 
the Weight of Mercury to Air, is as 10800 to 1, and a Cy- 
linder of Air of 10800 Inches or £00 Feet, is equal to an 
Inch of 'Mercury; and were the Air of an equal Denfity like 
Water, the whole Atmofphere would be no more than 5, 1 
Miles high, and in the Aicent of every poo Feet the Baro- 
meter would fink znlnch. But the Expanfion of rhe Alrm- 
creafing in the lame Proportion as the incumbent Weight 
of the Atmofphere decreafes, that is, as the Mercury in the 
Barometer links, the upper Parts oi the Air&xc much more 
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rarified than the lower, and each Space anfwering toinlnch 

&f Quickjiher. grows greater and greater, fo that the Atmo- 
ff her mud he extended to a much greater Height. Now 
upon thefe Principles, to determine the Height of the Mer- 
cury at any affigned Height in the Air, and econtrahnving 
the Height 'of the Mercury given., to find the Height of the 
Place where the Barometer ftands, are Problems not more 
difficult than curious; and which I thus refclve, 

The Expanfions of the Air being reciprocally as the 
Heights o$ the Mercury, it is evident, that by the help of the 
Curve of the Hyperbola and its Afymptotes the faid Expan- 
fions may be expounded to any given Height of the Mer- 
cury :. For by the 6 sth Qrop. Lib. a. Conic. Mydorgti, the 
Rectangles AB, CE,~AKGE, ALDE, &c. (in Fig. 5.) are 
always equal, and consequently the Sides CB, GK, LD ? 
&c. are reciprocally as the Sides AB, AK,.AL,fifo If then 
the Lines AB, -AK, AL, be fuppoied equal to the Heights of 
the Mercury, or the Preffures of t\\z Atmofphere \ the Lines 
CB, KG, LD ? anfwering thereto, "will be as the Expanfi- 
ons of the Air under thofe PreiTures, or the Bulks that the 
fame quantity of Air will occupy ; which Expanfions be- 
ing taken infinitely many, and infinitely little, (according 
to the Method of Indivifibles) their Sum will give the 
Spaces of Air between the feveral Heights of the Barome- 
ter $ that is to fay, the Sum of all the Lines between GB 
and KG, or the Area CBKG, will be proportioned to the 
Diftance or Space intercepted between the Levels of two 
Places in the Air, where the Mercury would Itand at the 
Heights repreiented by the Lines AB, AX ; ib then the 
Spaces of the Air anfwering to equal Parts of Mercury in 
the Barometer, are as the Areas CBRG 3 GKLD, D-LFM, 
&:c. Thefe Areas again are, by the Demonftration cf Grego- 
ry of St. Vincent^ proportionate to the Logarithms of 
the Numbers expreffing the Rationes of AK to^AB.of AL 
to AK, of AM to AL, &c\ So then- by the common Tabic 
q£ Logarithms, the Height of any Place in the Atmojphere, 
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having any affigned Height of the Mercury, may moft 
eafily be found: For the Line GB in tht Hyperbola, where- 
of the Areas defign the TabularLogarithms } being o,o 1 44765 ; 
'twill be, as 0,0144765, to the difference of the Loga- 
rithms of 30, and any other lefler Number., fo poo Feet or 
the Space anfwering to an Inch of Mercury r , if the Air were 
equally preft with 30 Inches of Mercury and every where a- 
like, to the Height of the Barometer in the Air, where it 
will ftand at that lefler Number of Inches; And by the 
Converfe of this Proportion may the Height of the Mer- 
cury be found, having the Altitude of the Place given. 
From thefe Rules I derived the following Tables, 



A Table f jewing the Alti- 
tude to . given Heights of 
the Mercury, 




25 
20 

*5 

10 

5 

0,5 — 

o, 1 

0,01 
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- 18715 

— 48378 

— 5)1831 

*• 1 10547 



29 mil. or 154000 
41 mil 216169 
S3 mil 27.8338 



A Table Jh-ewing the Heights 
of the. Mercury at given 
Altitudes. 
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Upon thefe Suppositions it appears, that at the height 
of 41 miles y the Air is fo rarified, as to take up 3000 times 
the fpace it occupies here, and at S3 m ^ es high, it would be 
expanded above 30000 times; but 'tis probable that the 
•utmoft power of its fpring cannot exert itfelf, to ib great an 
extenfion, and that no part of the AtmoJ fiber e reaches above 
45 miles from the lurface of the Earth. 

This feems confirmed from the Obfervations of the Cre- 
fufculmrij which is obferved commonly to begin and md 
when the Sun is about; 18 degrees below the Horizon ; for 
fuppofing the Air to refleft light from its moft ratified parts, 
and that as long as the Sun illuminates any of its Atoms ^ 
they are vifible to an Eye not intercepted by the Curvity 
of the Earth, it will follow from Fig. 6. that the proportion 
of the height of the whole Air, to the Semidiameter of the 
Earth, is much about as 1 to £>o,or as the excels of the 5V- 
cant of about 8i degrees to Radius: For if E be the Eye of 
the Obferver, S a place where the Sun fets at the end of 
twilight in E, and the Arch ECS, or TCA be found 18 
degrees, the excefsof the Secant of half thereof ECH, would 
be the height of the Air^ viz. GH: But the Beam of the 
Sun ASH, and the vifual Ray EH do each of them fuffer 
a Refra&ion of about 3 a or 33 minutes, whereby being bent 
inwards from H towards G, the height of the Air need not 
be fo great as if they went ftreight; and having from the 
Angle ECS taken the double Refraction of the Horizontal 
Ray y the half of the remainder will be %\ degrees circiter y 
whole Secant being 10 in it follows that as 10000 to in, 
fo the Semidiameter of the Earth fuppofed 4000 miles, to 
44, 4 miles; which will be the' height of the whole Jh\ if 
the places E, S, whole vifible portions of the Atmoffihere 
ERZH, and SHKB juft touch one the other, be 18 de- 
grees al under. 

At this height the Air is expanded into above 3000 times 
the fpace it occupies here, and we have feen the Experience 
of condenfing it into the 60th Part of the lame Space, lb 
that it fhould fecm, that the Air is a Subftance capable 
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of being compreffed into the 180000th Part of the Space it 

would naturally take up, when free from preffure : Now 
what texture or compofition of Parts fhall be capable of this 
great Expanfion and Contraction, teems a very hard Que- 
stion • and which, I luppofe, is icarce fbOleiently account- 
ed for, by the comparing it to Wool, Cotton^ and the like 
fpringy Bodies. 

Hither to I have only considered the Air and Atmoftherc, 
as one unaltered Body, as having conftantly at the Earth's 
Surface Lhc Sooth pait of the weight of Water, and being 
canal !e of RareficHon and Condcniation in infinitum \ nei- 
ther of which Ilypothefcs are rigidly true: for here in En?- 
/and 'ih notoriously known, that the weight of the whole 
Jt?noffhcre is various, being countcrpoiicd fomctimes by 
lui: Inches of Mercury, and at other times by no lefs than 
3c*, fo that the under Parts being prefied by about a 15th 
part le/s Weight, Xhzffeclfich gravity of the Air upon that 
Score will fomctimes be a 15th part lighter than another; 
Beficks Heat and Cold does very confidcrably dilate and con- 
tract the Air, and confequcntly alter its gravity, to which 
add the Mixture of Effluvia or Steams rifing from alrooft 
all Bodies, which affimulating into the form of Air arc kept 
fufpended therein, as Salts di Solved in Liquors or Metals 
in corroding Mcnftrua, which Bodies being all of thorn very 
;xiuch heavier than Air, their Particles by their admixture 
muft needs increafe the weight of that Air they lie incorpo- 
rated withal, after the lame manner as melted Salts do aug- 
ment the Ipccilick gravity of Water. The other confidcra- 
tion is, that the Rareficf ion and Condcniation of the Air is 
not precisely according to the Proportion here laid down ; 
ibr tho' Experiment very nearly agrees thereto, as may be 
feen in the 58th Chapter of Mr. HooL's Mlcrcgrupbie, yet 
are the Condcnlations not podible beyond certain degrees j 
for being com pre fled into an Sooth part of the Space it takes 
up here, its Confidence would be equally denie with that of 
Water, which yields not to any Force whutibevcr, as hath 
2 been 
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been found by feveral Experiments tried here, and at Flo- 
rence^ by the Academla del Cimento. Nor can the Rarefadi- 
on proceed in Infinitum ; for fuppofing the Spring whereby 
it dilates it fell, occafioned by what texture of Parts you 
pleafe, yet muffc there be a determinate magnitude of the 
natural (late of each Particle, as we fee it is in Wool, and 
the like, whole Bodies being comprelfable into a very fnull 
Space, have yet a determinate Bulk which they cannot ex- 
ceed, when freed from all manner of Preflure. 

ThefeObjedions being true do difturb the G.eomt" v'cal 
acccuracy of thefc Conclufions, drawn from the ipeciiK-k 
Gravity of the Air obferved at any time ; but the Method 
here ftiewn will compute by alike Calculation, the Heights 
of the %uickfiher^ and the Rarefactions of the Air from any 
afOgned Height of the Barometer at the Earth's Surface, 
and any fpecifick Gravity given. As to the Condensation 
and Rarefaction by Heat and Cold, and the various Mix- 
ture of Aqueous and other Vapours, thefe two Objections 
feem generally to compeniate each other; for when the Air 
is rariiied by Heat, the Vapours arc railed mod copioufly , fo 
that tho* the Air, properly ib called, be expanded and con- 
fequently lighter, yet the Inter/1 icer thereof being crouded 
full of Vapours of much heavier Matters, bulk for bulk 
the weight of theComjwfitum may continue much the fame ; 
at leaft a moft curious Experiment made by the ingenious 
Mr. John Cajwctt of Oxford upon the top of Snowdon-Hill in 
Caernarvanjbireyfkcms to prove that the firft Inches of Mer-. 
cary have their portions of Air near enough to what I now 
determine; for the height of the Hill being 1240 Yards or 
very near it, he found the Mercury to have lubfided to 
25, 6 Inch, or 4 Inch, below the mean Altitude thereof at 
the Level of the Sea (which is a greater difference than has 
been found in any of our former Experiments,) and the 
Space anfwering to 4 Inch, by my Calculation ftiould be 
xa88 Yards ; and it agrees as well with the Obfer various 
in the Appendix to Mr, c Paj 'call's Book, del' Equtiibre des 
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Liqueurs, made on the high Hill in Auvergne, calPd le puy 
de Domme. So that the Rarefa&ion and Vapours ieem not 
to have altered confiderably the Gravity of the under Parts 
of the Air ; and much above the height where thefe Expe- 
riments were made, do few Vapours afcend, and the Cold 
is fuch that the Snow lies continually, fo that for the more 
elevated Parts of the Sphere of Air there is much lefs reafon 
to doubt. 

But now wS have had occafion to mention the difference 
there is between the height of the Mercury at one time, from 
the height thereof at another, it may not be unacceptable 
to offer at ibme Reafons for the laid Difference, which, at 
leaft to myfelf, feemtohave foifte appearance of Truths 
jirji then, 'tis undoubtedly demonftrable, that the height 
of the Cylinder of Mercury, is equal to the weight of the 
whole incumbent Air, and confequently that that whole is 
fometimesa fifteenth more than at other times, which can- 
not of herwife be, but by theaccefs of new Matter when 'tis 
heavy, and its diminution when 'tis light ; that Hypothe- 
cs therefore that fhewshow the Air Shall be increafedordi- 
>miniflied, in any particular PJace, will give a reafon for the 
greater and leffer height of the Mercury in the Barofcope : but 
to direct ns in the choice of the feveral Caufes, which maybe 
affignedfortheincreafeanddecreafeof the Jir y 'twill not be 
unncceflary to enumerate ibme of the principal Obiervations 
made upon the Barometer, moft whereof are fufficiently 
known already to all thole that are curious in thefe Matters, 
The Jirfi is, that in calm Weather, when the Air is in- 
clined to Rain, the Mercury is commonly low. 

2. That in Serene good fettled Weather the Mercury is 
generally high. 

3. That upon very great Winds, tho' they be not accom- 
panied with Rain, the Mercury finks loweft of alj, with re- 
lation to the Point of the Compafs the Wind blows upon. 

4. That ceteris paribus the greateft heights of the Mer- 
cury are found upon Rafterly and Norfh-eatterly Winds. 

5. That in calm froity Weather, the Mercury generally 
Hands high. 0. 
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<?. That after very great Storms of Wind, when the 

^ulcMlver has been low, it generally rifes again very fail. 

7. That the more Northerly Places have greater Alte- 
rations of the Barofcope than the more Southerly. 

8. That within the Tropcks and near them, thofe ac- 
counts we have had from others, and my own Obfervati- 
on at St. Helena make very little or no Variation of the 
height of the Mercury in all Weathers : Now that Theory 
that can well account for allthefe Appearances, will in all 
Probability approach nearer the true Gaufe of the Barome- 
ters Variations, than any thing hitherto offered ; andfuch 
an one I am bold to believe, is that which I here lay down, 
with Submiffion to better Judgments. 

I conceive that the principal Cauie of the Rife and Fall 
of the Mercury, is from the variable Winds, which are found 
in the temperate Zones, and whole great unconftancy here 
in England is nioft notorious : Ilhallnot at prefent enquire 
into the Gaufe of its Uncertainty, but the Matter of Fad 
being moft undoubted, the legitimate Confequences there- 
of muft be allowed me \ let it proceed from what it will. 

A Second Caufe is the uncertain Exhalation and Pre- 
cipitation of the Vapours, lodging in the Air, whereby it 
comes to be at one time much morecrouded, than at ano- 
ther, and confequently heavier ; but this latter in a great 
meaiure depends upon the former. Now from thefe Prin- 
ciples, I fhall endeavour to Explicate theleveral (Phenomena 
of the Barometer, taking them in the fame Order I laid 
them down. 

1 . Why In calm Weather, the Air being Inclined to Rain, 
the Mercury is commonly low? lanfvver, that the Mercury's 
being low, inclines it to Rain, for the Air being light, the 
Vapours are no longer fupported thereby, being become 
fpeci&cally heavier than the Medium wherein they floated; 
fo that they defcend towards the Earth, and in their fail 
meeting with other aqueous Particles, they incorporate to- 
gether and form little Drops of Rain j but the Mercury's be- 
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ing at one time lower than at another, is the effed of two 
contrary Winds blowingyrcw the place where theJBarome- 
ter Hands ; whereby the Air of that place is carried, both 
ways from it, and confequently the incumbent Cylinder of 
Air is diminiilied, and accordingly the Mercury finks; as 
for Xnftance, if in the German Ocean it Ihould blow a Gale 
ofWefterly Wind, and at the fame time an EafteiiyWind 
in the Irijh Sea ; or if in France it fhould blow a Souther- 
ly Wind, and in Scotland a Northern ; it mull be granted 
tne that that part of the Atmqfphere impendent over Eng- 
land, would thereby be exhaufted and attenuated, and the 
Mercury would fubfide, and the Vapours which before 
floated in thofe parts of the Air of equal Gravity with them- 
felves, would fink to the Earth. 

2. Why in ferene good fettled Weather, the Mercury is ge- 
nerally high ? To this I anfwer, That the greater height 
of the Barometer is occQiioncd by two contrary Winds blow- 
ing towards the place of Oblervation, whereby the Air of 
other places is brought thither and accumulated ; lb that 
the incumbent Cylinder of Air being increaled both in 
height and weight, the Mercury preffed thereby muft needs 
xiie and Hand high, as long as the Winds continue io to 
blow ; and then the Air being Ipecifically heavier, the Va- 
pours are better kept iufpended r fo that. they have no In- 
clination to precipitate and fall down in Drops, which is 
the reafon of the ierene and good Weather which attends 
the greater heights of the Mercury. 

3. Why upon very great Winds or Storms •, though accom- 
panied with no Rain r the Mercury Jinks loweflofall, with re- 
lation to tke point of theCompa/s upon which the Wind blows? 
This iscauied by the very rapid Motion of the ,/firintheie 
Storms j for the Trad or Region of the Earth's Surface 
wherein thefe Winds rage, not extending all round the 
Globe, that ftagnant Air which is left behind, as likewile 
that on the fides, cannot come in lb fail as tofupply the 
Evacuation made by fo fwift a Current, fo that the Air 
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muft neceffarily be attenuated when and where the faid 
Winds continue to blow, and that more or lefs according 
to their Violence ; add to which that the Horizontal Motion 
of the Air being fo quick as it is, may in all probability take 
off ibme part of the perpendicular Preflurc thereof: and the 
great Agitation of its Particles, is the realbn why the Va- 
pours are diffipated and do not condenfe into Drops, fo as 
to form Rain, otherwife the natural Confequence of the 
^ir'sRarefa&ion. 

4. Why ceteris paribus the Mercury ftands highefi upon 
an Eaflerly or North-eajlerly Wind This happens becaufe 
that in the great Jtlantick Ocean on this fide the 35th de- 
gree of North Latitude, the Wefterly and South- Wefter- 
ly Winds, blow almoft always Trade, fo that whenever 
here the Wind comes up at Eaft and North-Eaft, 'tis fure 
to be checked by a contrary Gale, as foon as it reaches the 
Ocean ; wherefore according to what is made out in our 
fecond Remark, the Air N muft needs be heaped ov^r this 
I/land \ and confequently the Mercury muft Hand high, as 
often as thefe Winds blow. This holds true in this Coun- 
try, but is not a general Rule for others, where the 
Winds are under different Circumftances ; and I have 
ibmetimes fcen the Mercury here as low as a 9 Inches, upon 
an Eaflerly Wind, but then it blew exceeding hard, and lb 
comes to be accounted for by what was obferved upon the 
3d Remark. 

5. Why in calm and fro fly Weather the Mercury generally 
ftands high ? The Caufe hereof is, as I conceive, that it feldom 
freezes but when the Winds come out of the Northern and 
North-Eaftcrn Quarters, or at leaft, unlcfs thofe Winds blow 
at no great diftanceoff; for the Northern Parts of Germany, 
■Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and all that trad from whence 
North-Eaftern Winds come, are fubjed to almoft continual 
Froft all the Winter; and thereby the lower Air is very 
much condenfed, and in that State is brought hitherwards 
by thole Winds, and being accumulated by the Oppolition 
of the Wefterly Wind blowing in the Ocean, the Mercury 
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muft needs be preft to a more than ordinary height ; and as 
a concurring Caufe, the ftirinking of the lower Parts of the 
Air into lefler room by Cold, muft needs caufe a Defcentof 
the upper Parts of the Atmofphere to reduce the Cavity 
made by this Contra&ion to an ^Equilibrium. 

6. Why after very great Storms of Wind, when the Mer- 
cury has been very low, it generally rifes again very fa ft '? This 
I have frequently obferved, and once found it rifen an Inch 
and half in lefs than fix hours, after a long continued Storm 
of South-weft Wind. This feems to be occafioned by the 
fudden acceffion of new Air to fupply the great Evacuation 
which fuch continued Storms make thereof, in thofe places 
where they happen (as in the third Remark) and by the 
Recoil of the Air, after the Force ceafes that impelled it ; 
and the reafon why the Mercury rifes fo faft, is becaufe the 
Air being very much rarified beyond its mean Denfity, the 
neighbouring Air runs in the more fwiftly to bring it to an 
JEquiUbrium, as we fee Water runs the f after for having a 
great Declivity. 

7. Why in more Northerly Places the Variations of the Ba~ 
rofcope are greater than in the more Southerly ? The Truth 
of the Matter of Fad is proved from Obfervations made 
at Clermont and (Paris, compared with others, made at 
Stockholm, as may be feen in the Appendix to Mr. ^ajcal's 
Book, before cited. The Reafon Iconje&ure to be, that 
the more Northerly Parts have ufually greater Storms of 
Wind than the more Southerly, whereby the Mercury 
ihould fink lower, in. that Extream ; and then the Nor- 
therly Winds bringing the condenfed and ponderous Air 
from the Neighbourhood of the ^Pole, and that again being 
checked by a Southerly Wind, at no great diftance, and 
fo heaped, muft of neceffity make the Mercury in fuch 
cafe ftand higher in the other Extream, 

8. And Laftly, Why near the Equinoctial, as at Barbadoes 
and St. Helena, there is very little or no Variation of the Height 
vfthe Barometer? This Remark, above all others, confirms 
the Hypothecs of the Variable Winds being the caufe of 
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thefe Variations of the Height of the Mercury, for in the 
Places above-named, there is always an eafy Gale of Wind 
blowing nearly upon the fame Point, viz. E.N.E. at Bar- 
badoes, and E. S. E. at St. Helena ; lb that there being no 
contrary Currents of the Air, to exhauft or accumulate it, 
the Atmofphere continues much in the fame State : How- 
ever upon Hurricanes, the mo ft violent of Storms, the Menu* 
ry has been obferved very low ; but this is but for once in 
two or three Years, and it foon recovers its fettled ftate of 
about iy\ Inches. I doubt not but the fame thing is in the 
Eaft Coaffc of Africa and in India, where the Monfoons or 
Winds are Trade for half the Year one way, and half the 
Year another; only 'tis probable, that there may fomething 
worth noting happen, about the Times of the Change or 
Shifting of the Winds, which might be obtained if any 
body had theCuriofity to keep the Barometer at our Facto- 
ries in India. 

I doubt not but this Do&rine will find fome Oppofers, 
and that one principal Objection will be, That I fuppofe the 
Air fometimes to move from thofe Parts where it is already 
evacuated below the Equilibrium, and fometimes again to* 
wards thofe Parts, where it is condenfed and crouded above 
the mean ftate, which may be thought contradictory to the 
Laws of Statlcks and the Rules of the Equilibrium of Fluids. 
But thofe that fhall confider how, when once an Impetus is 
given to a fluid Body, it is capable of mounting above its 
Level , and checking others that have a contrary Tendency to 
delcend by their own Gravity, will no longer regard this as 
a material Obftacle; but will rather conclude, that the 
great Analogy there is between the rifing and falling of the 
Water upon the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, and this of the 
accumulating and extenuating the Air, is a great Argument 
for the Truth of this Hypothecs. For as the Sea, overagainft 
the Coaft of Ejjex, riles and fwells by the meeting of the 
two contrary Tides of Flood, whereof the one comes from 
the S. W* along the Channel of 'England, and the other from 
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the North ; and on the contrary finks below its Level upon 
the retreat of the Water both ways, in the Tide of Ebb ; 
fo it is very probable, that the Air may ebb and few, af- 
ter the fame manner ; but by reafon of the diverfity of 
Caufes, whereby the Air may be fet in moving, the times 
of thefe Fluxes and Refluxes thereof are purely cafual and 
not reducible to any Rule, as are the Motions of the Sea, 
depending wholly upon the regular Courfe of the Moon. 
The next TranfaBlon fhall give an Hiftorical Relation of 
thofe Winds which are found to have any thing of Con- 
ftancy, and fhall endeavour to affign the Caufes thereof. 



An Account of two Books, fi.J A Free Enquiry 
into the vulgarly received Notion of Nature^ by 
the Honourable R.BoyUJ&fcfr. Printed by jf .Taylor 
at the Globe in St. Paul's Church- Yard, Anno 
1686. 8vo. 

''TTMS not without reafon, that the renowned Author of 
J^ this Treatife wonders that none have written con- 
cerning Nature herfelf, and yet fo many have fo largely 
treated of the Works of Nature. But this will feem lels 
firange to him fhatconfiders for how many Ages the whole 
learned World has been devoted to the <Perlpatet,lck Prin- 
ciples of Matter and Form, and with how blind an Obedience 
the Dodrine of Ariflotle hath been univerlally received 
and maintained : For the vulgar Notion of Nature con- 
curring with the c Peripatetick y having been generally ad- 
mitted, all Men thought it unfafe to oppugn the Opinion 
of the Multitude, and at the fame time to call in queftion 
the Authority of thofe reputed for Learning ; f ubje&ing 
their own Judgments, by a fervile Refignation unworthy 
the Name of a Philoibpher, to the Dogma's of others. This 
feems to be the chief, if not the only Gaufe of the Propaga- 
tion 



